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of 1891 (p. 186). But they were more than usually
prominent in the Indian earthquake; indeed, much
of the difficulty experienced in standing during the
shock seems to have been due to the passage of these
surface-waves.

At Shillong, according to an observer quoted
above (p. 266), the surface of the ground vibrated
visibly in every direction, as if it were made of soft
jelly. Another describes it as presenting ec the aspect
of a storm-tossed sea3 with this difference that the
undulations were infinitely more rapid than any
seen at sea." Near Maimansingh, earth-waves were
watched approaching, exactly like rollers on the
sea-coast, and, as they passed, the observers had a
difficulty in standing. At Nalbari, the rice in the
fields could be seen rising and falling at intervals
during the transit of the waves. In the Assam
valley, near Mangaldai, there were seen " waves
coming from opposite directions and meeting in a
great heap and then falling back; each time the
waves seemed to fall back the ground opened
slightly, and each time they met, water and sand
were thrown up to a height of about 18 inches
or so." Even as far as Midnapur, the ground was
"distinctly billowy," and at Allahabad a series of
waves was observed to cross the ground from south-
south-west to north-north-east

It is obviously difficult to judge in any case of
the magnitude of such waves. In the epicentral
area, Mr. Oldham believes that, on an average, they
were probably about thirty feet long and one foot in
height, though some may have been both shorter and
higher. These movements must have been com-
paratively slow, for their progress could be easily